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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CHARTER OAK, 


This is avery correct picture of the Charter 
Oak, situated in Hartford, Connecticut. Listen, 
and I will tell you a story about it; but you must 
first understand what a charter is. ‘The people 
of Connecticut sent to the king of England for 
one, when this country was under the British Gov- 
ernment. They esteemed it of great impertance, 
because it secured to them the right of appointing 
their own magistrates, and making their own laws. 
To individuals it secured the property which they 
possessed, or which they might purchase. On 
all it conferred the privileges of free subjects, 
similar to those enjoyed by the inhabitants of Eng- 
land. ‘The King to whom they were indebted for 
it, was Charles 2nd, and it arrived in the year 
1662. In the latter part of this king’s reign, he 
began to oppress his subjects very much. He 
didn’t mind the charters he had granted at all, and 
sported with the rights and property of his subjects. 
In 1685 he died, and was succeeded by the duke 
of York, who took the title of James 2nd. The 
people found they were no better off when he be- 
gan to reign, than they were before. Very soon 
he sent to Connecticut and demanded their char- 
ter. This was an act of great injustice, because 
the charter was a sacred grant. But the king had 
power and he thought he could easily make them 
submit. (He treated several other colonies just 
inthe same way.) Sir Edmund Andross was ap- 
pointed by the King, Governor of all New Eng- 
land. In October, 1687, he arrived in Hartford, 
attended by sixty soldiers asa guard. The Assem- 
bly being in session, he appeared before them, 
and as the representative of his majesty the King, 
demanded their charter. They were very much 
vexed at the governor’s air of authority; but they 
hardly knew what to do. Some of them made 
some very fine speeches about it, and then they 
debated the matter. It was afternoon when the 
governor came. The report of it soon flew round 
the town, and the people all began to flock up to 
hear the discussions. Their anxiety began to in- 
crease. They were very unwilling to give u 
their charter; but they began to think they should 
really have to do it. There were a great many 
very bold, brave men in the house; but there was 
one as artful as he was bold. He was not a mem- 
ber, but he was a citizen, and he was resolved, 
while he heard them talking about it, that the 
chai@er should not Br Given ur. He whispered 
his pin to a few others round the house. They 
took their stations, and at a given signal the lamps 
were all extinguished in a moment! This bold 
man stood near the table where the charter lay. 


P|they seld spirits of all sorts. 


seized it, and ran off as hard as he could go. At] 
some distance stood an aged oak tree, in front of 
the house of a Mr. Wyllis, one of the magistrates 
ofthe colony. He instantly thought of this tree, 
and of a hole in the body of it: So he climbed it 
as quick as possible, and hid the charter there, as 
snug as you please, before the people who were 
disputing about it, had hardly recovered from their 
astonishment at beifg left so suddenly in the dark. 
Wasn’t it a bright thought of his, and well done 
too? Some stories you read are not true; but 
this is a true story. I have seen the tree myself 
in Hartford, where it was hid, and know that the 
picture above is a very good likeness of it. If you 
ever visit Hartford, you must go and see it, and 
you will take much more interest in looking at it 
now that you know the whole story. I hope 
nobody will be so destitute of patriotism, as ever to 
cut that tree down, after it has done such good 
service. I think it would be quite wicked, don’t 
you? I hope it will be allowed to die of old age. 
H. 
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STORY OF YOUNG WILLARD. 


i Vol. X. . 


ways within his reach. Nor did he hang round 
the bar room, every spare moment he could get, 
as though it was his highest happiness to be there, 
in noisy, coarse, drinking company. No; he 
minded, ‘as the saying is, his own business. 

When he was in his eighteenth year, his grand- 
father wanted a new bar keeper. Whom should 
he get? was a serious question with him for some 
time. A friend said to him ome day, Why don’t 
you make a bar keeper of Willard? Starting up, 
he said, I never thought of him before ;—strange 
that I should not. But it is done, he added; I'll 
employ him at once, if he will engage, and I pre- 
sume he will. 

Willard was not a little surprised dt the propo- 
sal; but when he had recoveréd himself he assent- 
ed to it, and on his grandfather’s own terms. He 
found the business less difficult than he had sup- 
posed, and succeeded much better than even his 
best friends expected. Business that does people 
harm, usually seems to be very easy. 

But soon achange began to come over him. 
He had no longer that clean, smooth skin that he 
once had. His skin became rough, and quite 
too red. The truth was that he had began gradu- 
ally, and almost unawares, to allow himself ‘to 





Willard is the name I shall give him; but his 
real name I must conceal, for the present, as well 
as the place of his residence. But do not think 
the story is fictitious, because the name is so: 
for it is founded in truth. 

Willard Stanwood was as beautiful and black- 

eyed a boy as ever you saw. And he was not 
only beautiful, but good. Every boy in the neigh- 
borhood loved him for his handsome face, his neat 
appearance, ‘and his good behaviowr; and many 
of his mates felt not a little proud to be seen in 
his company. They thought it quite an honor to 
them to be known as the playmates of Willard 
Stanwood. 
When Willard was about ten years old, he had 
the misfortune to lose his mother. Then it was 
for the first time that he knew trouble or sorrow. 
But what was to be done with him? His father 
had no other children, and he felt lonely. He 
had indeed his playmates still; but he had no 
mother. 

Just at this time his grandfather, who lived in 
the city, a few miles distant, wanted a boy of his 
size to come and live with him. He kept a pub- 
lic house, and wanted Willard to wait, in various 
ways, upon the travellers whocame. There, too, 
was an excellent old grandmother ‘to supply the 
place, in some degree, of the nearer friend he had 
lost. His father hesitated, as well he might have 
done. He thought a tavern was not a very good 


age. 


he finally gave his consent. 


It was very true that the grandfather kept what 
was then called a good house; but still it was a 
tavern, and, like most other taverns of those days, 
But Willard had 
never been allowed to drink spirits; and indeed 
So his father on the 
As for 
his grandfather, he knew he would be@o, he said; 
and was almost angry with the father for entertain- 


had now no desire for it. 
whole, thought he would be safe there. 
ing any doubts. 


or eight years—Willard did nobly. 
tive, sprightly, and obedient. 


and temperate. 





In the darkness and surprise of the moment he 





place for a boy, especially for one of Willard’s 
But he was so lonely at home, and his 
grandfather was so urgent to have him come, that 


Indeed for several years,—I believe for seven 
He was ac- 
He was cheerful 
and good natured; he was peaceful, industrious, 
He was scarcely ever known to 
drink a drop of spirit or wine, although it was al- 


taste spirits. Indeed three or four glasses a day 
had become habitual with him. Still no one 
appeared to observe it; I mean no one of his re- 
lations. I say they did not, though I am not 
quite certain. My reasons for ‘thinking so are 
that his grandfather—when Willard became about 
twenty three, sold out to him and retired into the 
country, and Willard remained sole landlord of 
the establishment. I cannot think he would have 
done so, hadshe known his real condition. There 
was another thing which made me think his friends 
did not know what his habits were. He married 
an excellent young lady about this time; and do 
you think the young lady would have consented to 
become the companion of a person whom she 
thought intemperate? _ 

But a few years rendered the habit so glaring — 
for these habits always grow upon people—that 
nobody any longer doubted, even his best friends. 
Now it was that both father and grandfather saw 
their error, Willard was ruined; probably for- 
ever. His face and indeed his whole body was 
bloated, his eye was heavy, his breath was offen- 
sive, and his whole ‘aspect disgusting and almost 
terrifying. 

Still he lives, and continues to maintain his es- 
tablishment. But he.is a drunkard, and every 
body knows it, and his business is every day dimin- 
ishing. ‘What is to become of him? What is to 
become of his poor wife and children? 

{ Parley’s Magazine. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE LITTLE MOUSE, 
‘A TRUE sTORY.—From “Pleasure and Profit.” 

** Mary, you little bird,” said Mr. Stanley, as 
he lay back in his easy chair, and stretched his 
feet upon the fender, ‘‘ Mary, why are you flutter- 
ing and flitting about the room in this manner, and 
disturbing me at my evening’s nap? How now, 
you little woman, what are you pulling aboutthose 
curtains for, and making such a racket!” : 

‘* Papa, I am making the room comfortable and 
tidy, and then your little bird is going to sit on 
your knee and listen to a story. So do not shake 
your head, papa, and say, ‘‘ No, no;” for I am 
sure you are not in the least sleepy now, and this 
is my happy hour, you know. Papa, can you 
guess what is my other happy hour? It is when 
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I stand behind your chair, at breakfast, and you 
give me a spoonful of your egg. And can you 
guess what is my happy corner? It is here,” said 
the little coaxing girl, as she scrambled up on her 
papa’s knee, and looked up, smiling in his face. 

‘© Oh, Mary, Mary!” said Mr. Stanley, (as he 
gazed on the beaming expression of her large 
hazel eyes, and parted the glossy ringlets on her 
brow,) ‘* who can resist you? And so I suppose 
I have slept quite enough, and must tell you a 
story. But indeed, Mary, I have exhausted my 
whole stock; I actually have no more stories to 
tell.” 

‘“Qh, papa! do not say that, it is a cruel word; 
and you could make a story, you know; or you 
ean tell me something true which happened to you 
when you were young. I dare say a great many 
curious things happened to you, papa, when you 
were young.”’ 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ let me think for a 
moment;” and he put his hand to his forehead, 
while Mary remained perfectly still. ‘‘ But what 
little scraping noise is that I hear,” said Mr. Stan- 
ley, ‘‘ behind the wainscot? Can it be amouse?” 

‘¢ Yes, papa, it is,” said Mary; ‘‘ it is my little 
mouse. I call it my mouse, for I am trying to 
tame it. Do you see that little hole? It peeps 
eut there sometimes with its little head; and then 
I put down crumbs of bread, to try and coax it to 
come out; but it has never come out but once yet, 
though I coax it every day.” 

‘Well, Mary,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ your little 
mouse has recalled to my remembrance an anec- 
dote of a mouse, which, as it is true, and happen- 
ed to myself, I think will interest you.” 

‘Oh, thank you, dear papa!” said Mary, as 
she raised her bright eyes, and fixed them in 
eager expectation on his face. ‘‘ And now, papa, 
begin at the very beginning.” 

** Well, Mary, at the time I was a young man, 
pursuing my. studies in chambers, in London, I 
was very fond of drawing; and generally, after 
breakfast, used to indulge for an hour or two in 
this interesting occupation. One morning, while 
thus employed, I chanced to cast my eyes on the 
carpet. I remember that carpet so well: it was a 
fawn colored ground with little green squares, or 
compartments upon it; and one of those green 
compartments a little mouse had chosen for its 
breakfast parlor: there it sat, nibbling some 
crumbs, which had fallen from a piece of stale 
bread, which I had been making use of for my 
drawing. On my making a slight movement it 
scampered off, and I saw it enter a little hole close 
by the chimney corner. It. came, however, next 
day, and the next, and the next; but just as it was 
beginning to get more familiar, and to venture alook 
at me now and then, with its quick little twinkling 
eyes, its nerves were again sadly shaken by an unex- 
pected alarm. My pencil fell from the table, and 
rolled upon the floor, and the little mouse, with a 
squeak of terror, fled to its hole. No doubt it 
gave its relations an animated description of its 
wonderful escape, and of the mighty beam of 
wood, which falling from the clouds, rolled along 
the earth, threatening all that lived with instant 
destruction. Counselled, I suppose, by those 
cautious friends, it next day did not make its ap- 
pearance; and I was quite afraid I had lost my 
little friend for ever. On the following morning, 
however, I saw its little head peeping from its 
hole; and on my putting down some crumbs, and 
keeping perfectly still, it ventured out again to my 
great joy, and ate its breakfast with very tolerable 
appetite. In a few days it became as familiar as 
ever, indeed even more so; for it was on the fifth 
morning, I think, that it walked boldly forward 
and stood at my foot. Now it happened that my 
shoe that morning did even more than usual credit 
to Richard’s brushing, and te Day and Martin’s 
blacking: it was shining like a mirror. Oh, oh! 
thinks I to myself, my little mouse, you are like 
the rest of the world; you have a seed of vanity in 
your composition, and you have mistaken my shoe 
for a looking-glass; but I did the little mouse a 
eruel injustice: stepping lightly over my shoe, it 
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ran up my leg, jumped on the table, and seated 
itself close to my paper. It soon became evident 
to me that this mouse was of a superior order of 
little beings, and a great admirer of the pictur- 
esque. ‘There it sat, in silent admiration of my 
performance; and day after day was that admira- 
tion renewed, and the interest of my occupation 
increased by the presence of my little visiter. It 
was my custom to read law—dry, dry law—for 
some time every morning; but when the sun had 
reached a certain spot on my green table, the law 
book was laid aside, the drawing materials arrang- 
ed, and the sunny spot was instantly occupied by 
my little friend. You cannot think how I used to 
watch for that sunny spot, and that hour of sweet 
companionship; for our affection seemed mutual, 
and mousie ate crumbs from my hand, drank water 
from the cup in which I was washing my brushes, 
and gave many other proofs of silent, confiding 
attachment. 

‘‘The winter passed away; the sweet spring 
came, with its showers and blossoms; the Easter 
holidays were approaching, and 1 began to sigh 
for rural sights and sounds, and to meditate a trip 
into the country to enjoy the fragrance of the early 
flowers, before the first blush of their beauty had 
passed away. While in this rural mood, my friend 
Frank Churchill came one morning into my room. 

** Charles,” he said, ‘‘ 1 am going to carry you 
off. You surely do not intend to be content with 
London smoke during vacation? No, no, my 
good friend; you must be along side of me, on the 
top of the mail-coach by seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning. My father expects us both to be at 
Woodlands for the next fortnight. I had a letter 
from him this morning: he tells me the river never 
was in finer fishing order.” 

‘¢ Frank,” I answered, ‘I need no such in- 
I shall be delighted to accompany 
you; quite de—’ delighted, 1 meant to have add- 
ed, but mousie rose to my remembrance; I look- 
ed at its little hole, and sighed deeply. 

*‘However, the next morning I was ready long 
before seven. I was up, and making every possi- 
ble arrangment that human foresight could devise 
for the comfort of my little friend during my ab- 
sence; and having placed on my green table a 
china bowl of the clearest spring water, a piece of 
cheese, some bread, a couple of biscuits, and a 
saucer of oatmeal, I locked-the door of my room, 
put the key in my pocket, and, musing and melan- 
choly, descended the stairs. 

*« Alas, my little mouse!”’ I inwardly whisper- 
ed; ‘‘this will be to you a melancholy day! The 
sun will cast its warm rays on your favorite spot; 
you will bask in its bright beams, but you will 
have no one to bid you welcome! The abundance 
of the earth will be before you, but you will loathe 
a solitary meal!” 

‘*' The whirl of the mail-coach, however, soon 
dispelled: these sorrowful reflections. As seven 
o’clock sounded from St. Paul’s, my friend Frank 
Churchill and I were along-side of each other, on 
the top of the coach; and soon we had left London 
with its din and its dust, far behind. 

** The morning was warm and bright, the sky 
cloudless, the lark was soaring high and singing 
sweetly; village children shouted as the horn 
sotuded cheenily, and we bowled along; village 
dogs barked at our horse’s heels, cocks were crow- 
ing, hens were cackling, (glad sounds to a Lon- 
doner) and new-laid eggs, with ‘milky tops, rose to 
the imagination. 

** Our journey was delightful; and our welcome 
at Woodlands no less so; it was, indeed, a fort- 
night of varied pleasure. We rode, and we fish- 
ed, and we walked, and we rowed Frank’s little 
sisters on tht lake; -but still, my small friend was 
not forgotten; and never did I see the large tor- 
toise-shell cat, stretching itself before the fire, that 
I did not think of my little mouse with feelings of 
deep interest. 

‘* The fortnight was ended, and Frank in vain 
urged me to prolong my stay. 





**] took leave of my friend, and mounting the 
coach top, commenced my journey homewards. 


‘while below the load was very light. 











** As we entered London, I was astonished and 
amused with myself, at my anxiety to reach “vie : 
I really felt as if I were returned to a dear friend 
The coach set me down at the office, and J hasten. 
ed towards my chambers. Instantly on arriving 
there, I ran up stairs to my room, and took the 
key of the door from my pocket. “ 

‘* My little mouse,”’I said to myself, “this is not 
your hour; I shall not see you till to-morrow 
But oh, I trust and hope your provisions haye no} 
failed.” 

‘«] turned the key in the lock; the door open- 
ed: there sat my little mouse, on its accustomed 
spot! Surprised and delighted, I sprang forward 
it did not move! The cheese, the bread, the 
water—all stood before it—all, all were untouch- 
ed! My little mouse had died of a broken heart!” 
econ 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No, 22, 


The natives of the Sandwich Islands havine 
among themselves no water crafts larger than their 
double canoes, were overwhelmed with amazement. 
when they first saw the ships of the foreigners, 
under full sail, approaching their shores; and 
they exclaimed with wonder, ‘‘ moku! moku!”’ js. 
lands! islands! for they supposed that bodies so 
large could be nothing less than’ islands: they 
supposed too that the men who managed them 
were gods, especially as they had a color and lan 
guage different from their own; and for many 
years they held feast days and performed sacrifices 
in honor of Capt. Cooke, the first navigator who 
visited there in a ship, and who gave an account 
of the islands. 

The higher chiefs have, however, from time to 
time purchased several small vessels, which their 
people have learned to manage, and whenever 
they have occasion to sail a long distance they 
uniformly go in them, and their big canoes are 
but seldom used. But though they have for many 
years, owned schooners and small brigs, which 
are kept continually plying from island to island, 
their sailors are so careless and awkward, that the 
missionaries do not generally feel secure to sail 
with them. I have been induced, more than once, 
by the unsteady and irregular motions of the ves- 
sel, te go on deck in the night to see if something 
were not wrong; and on one occasion I found the 
helmsman and every other native on board, sound- 
ly asleep. The shore, skirted with coral reefs 
was not far distant, while every swell of the sea. 
was driving us towardsthem. By atimely change 
of our ‘‘ tack”? we were soon out at sea—farther 
removed from the breakers and our perilous situ- 
ation. 

Just before leaving the islands I was informed 
of an accident which had recently befallen one of 
their schooners. It was passing from one island 
to another, having the deck covered with natives, 
In the dark- 
ness of the night, when the passengers and sailors 
and even the helmsman himself, were drowned in 
sleep, a sudden ‘‘ flaw ” of wind ‘ capsized ” the 
vessel, and threw the whole into the sea. Being 
expert swimmers, they all succeeded in regaining 
it, and by getting on to the highest side were ena- 
bled to ‘‘ right ” it and to proceed on their way, 
though not without suffering a heavy loss of their 
calabashes, mats and kapas. 

I once had occasion to go from Hilo, a station 
on the island of Hawaii, to Lahaina, a distance of 
from thirty to thirty six hours sail. Mrs. Chapin 
was with me, and we were under the necessity of 
making the voyage in a brig belonging to and oc- 
cupied only by natives. Previous to our embark- 
ation, I went on board and made necessary pre- 
parations. The cabin was so hot and confined, 
that I sought a.place on deck for our accomoda- 
tion, and amid the crowd of natives, animals and 
lumber, I arranged some boards on whica I spread 
our mats and bed. All things being ready for 
sailing, we were sent for early in the evening, 
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and going on board found our bed already occu- 
ied by a large swine. This I had dislodged, and 
after giving the natives strict charge to prevent 
its further molesting us, we took possession our- 
selves. The first night we lay still in the harbor. 
The sailors were too indolent to rise and get the 
vessel under way, when there was sufficient 
breeze. At length, however, we made sail, but 
had not advanced far, when we were beset with 
head winds, and calms, and were thus kept bee 
several days without making any progress. 

Early in the evening of the third day it com- 
menced raining. We hoped it would prove noth- 
ing more than a temporary shower, and kept our 
places on deck. Finding however no abatement, 
that our mat awning afforded but slight protection, 
and that we were becoming thoroughly drenched, 
about midnight we sought shelter below. The 
berths and floor of the cabin were filled with na- 
tives, the captain lay tossing and groaning, with 
severe inflammation of the eyes, while the heat and 
stench and closeness were almost suffocating. I 
first had a berth vacated in which I placed Mrs. 
Chapin, wet and feeble as she was, for we could 
procure nothing dry. I then bled the captain and 
gave him medicine, though almost overcome my- 
self with weakness, the effect of severe and pro- 
tracted sea-sickness; and endeavored, though in 
vain to clear the cabin of a portion of the inmates. 
The rain continued to pour in torrents, and as | 
had no place to recline, and found the confined 
state of the atmosphere insupportable, I gave 
Mrs. Chapin a fan to make herself as comfortable 
as she could, opened the hatchway door to let in 
air for her further comfort, and sat over it, with 
my umbrella open, to keep out the rain, the re- 
mainder of the night. Morning brought us but 
little relief as the rain continued, but at nine or 
ten o’clock it ceased, the clouds and fog cleared 
away, and we perceived by the mountains, which 
had become visible, that we were directly off the 
place which we had left four days previous. The 
sails had, for want of proper care, become much 
rent, the food-of the natives was nearly consumed, 
and the sickness of the captain such that it was decid- 
ed to return to Hilo, and refit and take a new 
start; and before night we were once more com- 
fortably lodged and provided for, on shore, by our 
kind missionary friends. Mrs. Chapin, though 
feeble when we embarked, had become extremely 
debilitated, was unable to walk or even to stand, 
and could not have endured, much longer, our 
situation on board the vessel. 

After a delay of four days, for the sailors to 
mend the sails and for all to cook themselves a 
new supply of food, during which time we had an 
opportunity for resting ourselves, we again em- 
barked. I had previously obtained from the chiefs 
permission to exclude every native and to appro- 
priate the cabin entirely to our own comfort, so 
that we were then much better accomodated; and 
after a dull sail, attended with repeated delays, we 
reached our home at Lahaina in four days more; 
making in all twelve days, eight of which we were 
on the water, in passing a distance, which with 
better management, might easily have been sailed 
in two, or at the farthest in three days. 

A. Cuapin. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
AURORA BOREALIS, 


The readers of the Youth’s Companion have 
often seen the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights, 
but perhaps none of them ever witnessed so bril- 
liant a display, as on the evening of the 25th of 
January. On that evening their appearance was 
remarkable. A little after dark, I noticed ir the 
east a light of a reddish cast, which, I supposed 
was occasioned by a building on fire; but I soon 
saw a similar light in the north, and in a little 
while there was a complete arch from north to 
east. This was continually changing its place and 
appearance, until about seven o’clock; when it 





ing upon the horizon in the east and west, and | 
passing through the zenith, all the colors of the 
rainbow were there. The red occupied the most 
space and was the most vivid. In the west was a 
broad pillar of azure; surpassing the sky, when | 
most beautifully clear; in the east, one of red, | 
probably resembling the pillar of fire, which gui- 
ded the Israelites in their wanderings through the | 
wilderness. In the zenith there seemed to be a 
radiant point, or common centre, whence darted 
the most beautiful and varied coruscations. Here, 
shot along flashes of light, which might vie with | 
the hues of the amethyst ,and there, those surpass- 
ing the diamond in brilliancy; while at a litile dis- 
tance reposed on the bosom of the sky a stream of 
radiance, resembling liquid silver. In one part, 
all seemed animate like creatures of life, pursu- 
ing, retreating, changing positions; dancing, 
streaming, flashing. In other parts, the bright 
colors were at rest, side by side as in the rainbow. 
‘This continued about an hour, and then gradually 
faded away: but about midnight, there was another 
display, equal, perhaps superior to the former. 

Many gazed upon this interesting scene with 
strange emotions of terror. Some imagined that 
the day of judgment was come; others, that these 
beautiful appearances portended some dreadful 
calamity. But the fears of such persons were 
just about as vain as the terror caused by an 
eclipse of the sun in the minds of some poor, un- 
instructed pagans. Whenever they see an eclipse 
they imagine that some huge animal is attempting 
to swallow the sun, and they make all the noises 
they can think of, to frighten him away. Many 
believe that a comet never appeared, without be- 
ing followed by war, or pestilence, or famine. 

Now I believe that the young reader can ex- 
plain eclipses, and also that he knows, that comets 
visit this part of the universe once in so many 
years. But perhaps some will say, ‘‘ although 
we can explain eclipses, yet we can give no rea- 
son for such brilliant and varied appearances in 
the heavens.”” We will suppose that the northern 
lights are occasioned by electricity, as this seems 
to be the prevailing opinion. Now this being ad- 
mitted, there is no difficulty in supposing that the 
vapors, with which the air was filled on the eve- 
ning alluded to, separated the rays of light.in the 
same manner as the drops of rain, when the rain- 
bow appears, and thus produced the beautiful phe- 
nomenon. 

Bloomfield, Me. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A MINUTE. 

Do, my youthful friends, consider the value of a 
minute? Our lives are made up of minutes! The 
stream of time is rapidly rolling on; it waits not— 
while we loiter, time moveth on—while we trifle, 
time moveth on—while we sleep, time moveth on! 
Who can stop our minutes, in thejr flight? They 
pass constantly, unheeded—onward—onward—to 
reach their appointed number: every beating 
pulse, leaves the small number, less! The rapid 
current passes along—soon the period of child- 
hood is gone, With all its cheerful sportings. 
Does the season of youth linger? alt, no—it rolls 
smoothly on, amid flowers and sunshine, and yields 
to mature age; that busy, active period is soon 
hurried away, with rapid wave; then age, with its 
thousand cares and infirmities, comes at last, and 
the stream of human time, enters the ocean of 
eternity!’ Who duly considers the value of min- 
utes? Upon our improvement of them, our eter- 
nal destiny is suspended; who duly considers the 
uncertainty of them? Are we sure of months and 
years to come? or is there an awful uncertainty, 
whether this passing minuie may not be our last! 
Oh, if it is true, that we are not certain of future 
minutes, how diligently should we improve the 
present moment, as it flies. Seek first the favor 





called forth the highest admiration of: all, who 
witnessed it. There was an unbroken arch rest- 


of God, give Him your hearts—your young affec- 
‘tions. Are you pursuing your studies at school? 


to be diligent in acquiring knowledge, to fit you 
for usefulness. Are you busily engaged in the 
labors of life? remember that diligence im business, 
connected with fervency of spirit, is enjoined in 
the Scriptures. Are you in circumstances of afflu- 
ence and ease? think not that you are privileged 
above others, to call your time your own, and to 
spend it in idleness and self-indulgence—far from 
it; for of those to whom much is given, much will 
be required. You are accountable to God for 
the improvement of your precious time, no less, 
than those who must gain their maintenance by 
the efforts oftheir minds, or by the labors of their 
hands. Solemnly ask yourselves, then, what. is 
time! am I improving this minute of it, as I ought, 
considering the unceitainty of futuré minutes! let 
this refiection keep me trom wasiing even so small 
a portion of time as a minute! 

“Seize, mortals seize, the present hour! 

Improve each minute, as it flies! 

Life’s a short summer—man a flower, 


He dies—alas, how soon he dies!”’ 





OBITUARY. 


Furnished by a Clergyman for the Pastor's Journa/. 
I AM AFRAID TO DIE. 

This was the language of a young female, who 
has this day been carried to the grave. She lived 
to twenty-one years of age, without loving God. 
Her mind had been much impressed with serious 
things, within a few years, and even within a few 
weeks, but she put them off for a more convenient 





season. She recently came into N , to spend 
thanksgiving with her friends. Soon after the re- 
ligious festival, she was taken sick. In a few 


days, the disease manifested itself in the form of 
consumption. Her physician told her she had but 
a short time to live. At this she was surprised, 

and immediately become much distressed for her 
soul. The pastor was called in to pray with her. 

He endeavored to convince her of her need, and 

direct her to Christ for help. L. rolled her head 

upon her pillow, and mournfully exclaimed, ‘‘ / 
am afraid to die.” The pastor set forth the char- 
acter of God, to show how worthy he was of her 
confidence and love. But L. could not love Him. 

She could not yield up all to Him. She said to 
the pastor, though a stranger, she could safely 

leave her case with him, if he had power to dis- 
pose of it. L. was then shown her great guilt, in 
thinking less of her God and Saviour, than she did 
of a fellow worm. Christ was exhibited to her as 
willing and able to save even to the wltermost. 

His invitations were repeated, and L. was urged 
to accept them and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But, ‘‘O,” said she, ‘‘this is a poor time 
to prepare for death—I am afraid to die.” 

In the course of her short sickness, the pastor 
visited her several times. When he approached 
her bed, L. cast her eyes upon him, with the 
deepest interest, and grasped his hand, saying, 
‘*Oh, that I was prepared to die; but I have put 
off religion, till now it is too late to seek it.”” She 
was reminded of the thief on the cross, and was 
encouraged to commit her all to the Saviour; of 
the prayer of the publican, and was told that this 
short prayer offered aright would be heard in 
heaven. She tried—she prayed, but all in vain. 
We wept as we heard her cries for mercy, and 
her expressions of fear and terror. We felt that 
there was fearful meaning in the divine declara- 
tion: Then shalt they call upon me, but I will not 
answer. Many shall seek to enter in, but shall noi 
be able. 

The pastor was confident her anxiety arose 
from anticipated punishment. He endeavored to 
show her mistake, in being more afraid of suffer- 
ing than of sinning. She was told that the great 
evil of sin consisted in its being committed against 
God—that she ought to repent of it, because it 
was a trangressiqn of His will, and not merely be- 
cause it would send us to hell; that she should 
pray to be forgiven, not merely that she might be 
saved, but that she might glorify her God and Sa- 








remember it is a part of the duty you owe to God, 





viour. She realized’ the difficulty in her own case. 
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ompanion, 





She thought; she talked; she prayed; she desired 
the-prayers of others; but when the pastor called 
again she said, ‘‘ | don’t know but it’s because | 
am so ignorant, I can’t feel as I want to,—J am 
afraid to die.” 

Every time her physician called, L. asked him, 
how long she should live; she was afraid of being 
hurried. away unexpectedly. The same inquiry 
she frequentty made of her watchers. Several 
nights she did not shut her eyes to sleep, she was 
so afraid she should never wake. She charged 
those who had the care of her not to let her sleep, 
or if she did, to wake her in a very few minutes. 
She had her reason perfectly to the very close of 
her life. Most solemnly’and earnestly she warned 
and entreated her brothers and sisters, not to put 
off repentance till ou their death bed, for, said she, 
‘ this is a poor place to prepare for death.” 

The last time the pastor saw her, L. had no 
hope. Her condition was a fearful commentary 
on the passage—having no hope, and without God 
in the world. Her body was racked with pain, 
and her mind sunk in despair. ‘‘O,” said she, 
‘*T feel as though I could warn sinners not to put 
off religion till they come where I am—now i as 
joo late.” Notwithstanding all the prayers and 
efforts made to save her, there was no change 
in her state. The night she died she manifested 
as much fear and terror as ever before. When 
struck with death, her friends were called, and 
she spent her remaining strength in warning them 
to prepare for death, and not to put it off. Said 
she, ‘‘ I am dying—I expect to be miserable—you 
must seek religion, then you will be happy.” 

Reader, for your benefit, | have described a 
case which has made my heart bleed. Are you 
without religion? What a poor, miserable crea- 
ture you are! Perhaps you are now easy, but the 
time is coming when you will feel your need. Do 
not hope to obtain it on a sick and dying bed? So 
did L. But hear her testimony and take warning. 
*: This is a poor time—this is a poor place to pre- 
pare to die. Now, it is too late.””—O, sinner, seek 
the Lord now, while he may be found; call upon 
him while he is near. When you are sick, you 
will have enough to do to bear your pain, without 
being distressed about the concerns of your soul. 
You will have enough to do to die; you will have 
no time to prepare for death. 

Are you serious and somewhat attentive to reli- 
gion? So was L. A little while before her 
death, she spent the most of a week in religious 
meetings. She listened to the word,—she sought 
the prayers of God’s people, but she went no fur- 
ther. You know her end. Stop here, sinner, and 
you are lost! Stop here, and death will fill you 
with terror— You will be afraid to die. Stop here, 
and she who has warned you from a dying bed, 
will be a swift witness against you in the judgment. 





EDITORIAL. 
car ae : {From © Cervepentet.) “ 


RETIREMENT. 


To the lover of retirement, no place can be more 
agreeable than a romantic sea-side. Such a combi- 
nation of earth’s grandest wnd loveliest scenes bears 
his soul away in contemplation, to scenes unsullied 
by sin. 

There is such a place on the coast of Essex County, 
where the writer has spent many an hour in solitary 
Before you is ‘‘the great and wide sea.” 
**Unconquerable, unreposed, untired.” In the rear 
is seen scattered among the hills and forests, here 
and there a farm house. Around you are ledges of 
rocks and clumps of waving pines. As you wander 
along the shore, now you stand upon a lofty crag, 
where the billows dash and foam with angry rage; 
and now you walk the smooth and sandy beach, 
where-the waves ebb and flow eternally. 

As the Christian retires in the morning te such a 


musings. 


and the great ocean, and the morning stars, and the | 
thousand beauties of nature around him, he feels that 
holiness becomes him forever. And remembering his | 
weakness, and his exposure to temptations, he returns 
with reluctance to the business of the world. But | 
he must go, for duty calls. 
When the cares of the day are over, and the cur- 
tains of evening begin to fall around him, he visits 
again his chosen spot. Now he beholds the crimson 
tints of retiring day, the darkness gathering upon the 
mighty deep, and the lofty trees around him snow- 
clad and motionless, or clothed in bloom and green- 
ness; and as he extends his thoughts to the scenes of 
a brighter and holier world, and thinks of his many 
infirmities and sins, he exclaims in the bitterness of 
his soul: 

‘The world’s infeeticns; few bring back at eve, 

Immaculate, the manners of the morn. 

Something I thought, is blotted; I resolved, 

Is shaken; I renounced, returns again.’’ 





It is not strange that with snch views and feelings 
a desire should arise for perpetual seclusion from the 
world. Nor can it be doubted that such desires and 
motives have influenced many to shut themselves up 
forever in convents and monasteries. Andcorruptas 
it must be confessed these institutions now are, there 
seems still much ground to suppose that they originat- 
ed in good motives. More expanded views, indeed, 
would have shown them that “ mere retirement from 
the world, and meditation on divine things, without 
action, is vain; and that we gain strength in retire- 
ment, merely to act it out in the service of God.» 
Here, then, is the grand difference between monkish 
superstition and enlightened benevolence. 'The one, 
thinks to please God by perpetual poverty and retire- 
ment; the other, seeks in retirement, preparation for 
public action. ’ : 
Retirement, then, is a privilege and a duty, when 

it is sought for the purpose of gaining strength for so- 
cial and public duties. It is a privilege, which the 
conscientious Christian embraces with delight. And 
when in these favored moments he sometimes catches 
a glimpse of his heavenly home, he exclaims with 
ecstacy, 

‘*Nor yet is heaven without its solitudes, 

Else incomplete in bliss; whither who will 

May oft retire, and meditate alone, 

Of God, redemption, holiness, and love: 

Nor needs to fear a setting sun, or haste 

Him home from raging tempest unforeseen; 


Or, sighing, leave his thoughts for want of time.’’ 
Amherst, Nov. 1836. 





WARIETY.. 


| 


Heathen Boy’s Parable. 

A missionary in Ceylon is in the habit of asking 
the children in the school, on a certain day, to relate 
any facts they can recollect, to illustrate what he has 
been saying. One day, when he had been talking of 
sin, a boy said, some persons were drawing water for 
their fields in the night, (as they do, in that country, 
by moonlight.) A young man reached his hand to 
the place where the water wasrunning, to clear away 
the weeds, when a bad snake bit his finger. He put 
his finger in his mouth, and bit it off close to his 
hand, so that it need not poison his whole body and 
kill him. Just so, said the boy, the devil has bit us. 
Sin has poisoned us; and the loss of our body is a 
little thing, if we can save our soul. Another boy 
said he would tell a fable. There was, said he, a 
deep well surrounded by bushes, in which a tiger lay 
concealed. Two boys playing among the bushes feil 
into the well. ‘Their cries not only called the people 
but awakened the tiger, who threatened to destroy 
any one who should come near the well. But one 
bold man armed himself, attacked the tiger, drove 
him off, and saved the boys. Just so, we are all 
fallen into sin, and cannot get out; and the devil, 
like the tiger, is ready to destroy not only all who 
come to help us, but us too. But Jesus Christ came, 
has driven away the devil, and offers to save us. 
Will any of the children who read this, refuse the 
kind offers of the Saviour, and suffer themselves to 





place, to commune with himself, with nature, and 


/ 


be devoured by the tiger?—S. S. Visiter. 


with his God, and as he gazes upon the rising sun, ! 


New-York Infant-school Anecdotes, 

1, The lesson, for the day, being the raising the 
widow’s son from the dead, some conversation en- 
sued on the manner of conducting funerals, when a 
little boy remarked that he had seen a funeral, the 
hearse, and the people, and that the minister pray ed 
He was asked why the minister prayed. «Foy 
the dead,” said he; ‘* No,” said the other children 
“for the friends of the dead person.” The ‘first 
speaker was asked, why the minister should pray for 
the dead person. ‘So that his soul might go to 
heaven,” he replied. One of the children immediate. 
ly said, ‘That cannot be, for as he was dead, his 
soul already was in heaven or hell, and prayer could 


‘do no good.” 


2. One “Ady, a very serious charge was brought 
against a little girl for having sold a little Bible for a 
piece of candy. One little boy said she was like 
Esau who sold his birth-right for a mess of pottage. 
**It is mean,” said another, “to sella Bible for some- 
thing to eat.” 

8. We were conversing upon the character of the 
Apostle Paul, the change in Re sentiments and views, 
by his conversion, the proud and cruel persecutor 
who left Jerusalem, entered Damascus the meek and 
lowly disciple of Him whom he had persecuted, A 
boy six years of age remarked, that it was very much 
like Onesimus, who left his master with a wicked 
heart, but God meant it for good, and’ he returned 
better than he went away, for he had been converted 
by Paul’s preaching. 

4, After the lesson on the Crucifixion, a child in- 
quired, ‘‘where was God when Christ died?” the 
other children answered, ‘‘ His Spirit was every 
where; his human nature died, and by his own pow- 
er he rose from the dead.”—Sunday School Journal. 





An Infant Scholar. 


A teacher of an infant schoo}, one day, while 
speaking to the little children on the life of Moses, 
said, ‘* And Moses went up into a high mountain, to 
the top of Pisgah; and when there the Lord showed 
him the land of Canaan, which he had promised to 
Abraham and his seed. And while Moses was look- 
ing at the land he died.” ‘Please, sir,” said the 
little boy, ‘did Moses go to heaven when he died?” 
“‘] must think,” said the teacher, ‘for I don’t re- 
member its being said in the Bible, that Moses went 
to heaven; but | hope he did: for he loved God, he 
prayetl to God, and he was a servant of God; but I 
don’t think it says in the Bible that Moses went to 
heaven.” ‘O yes, it does,” replied another little 
fellow. ‘I don’t remember the passage,” answered 
the teacher, ‘‘ so you must tell me where it is to be 
found.” ‘* Why, don’t you remember, sir,” said the 
little boy, ‘‘that Jesus took Peter, and James, and 
John, up into a high mountain, and when they were 
there, his face did shine like the sun, and his raiment 
was white as snow, and there appeared unto him 
Moses and Elias from heaven; and you know, sir, 
that Moses could not come from heaven, unless he 
had gone to heaven.” ‘Thus are our little children 
now led to think—to compare scripture with scrip- 
ture—to feel—and what is of greater importance, to 
obey the truth.— Olive Branch. 





A cheerful spirit makes labor light and sleep sweet, and all 
around happy, which is much better than being only rich. 








TO MY FATHER, 
There is a flow’r that loves to curl, 
Its tendrils round the blasted tree, 
And all its brightest gems unfurl, 
Where winter frowns most drearily— 

And often is thy beauty seen, 

Enwreathed with snow—sweet evergreen. 


There is a flow’r that loves to bind, 
The limb that bow’d beneath the blast— 
And kindly round its fragments wind, 
Till all the tempest’s rage is past— 

And sweetly does the mourner lean, 

On thy kind arm—sweet evergreen. 

Thou windest not thy gentle stem 

Around the branch that needs te not,— 
*Tis not thy pride to honor them, 
By whom thou soon would’st be forgot— 

Oh no—thy smile is oft’ner seen 

Where weeps th’ epprest—sweet evergreen. 
And O, when like the blasted tree, 
My Father’s verdure fades away; 
My greenness shall his beauty be, 
My love shall be his prop and stay; 

And still like thee will I be seen, 





Affection’s flow’r—sweet evergreen. Ror. 
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